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Editorial 


Wer seem to be immediately facing a drive for much more technical education and for many 
more technical colleges and schools to produce it. In the condition of the world today this 
is an inevitable, an indispensable, process. The reasons are loudly proclaimed and patent 
to every librarian, and the library must come Strongly, as it always has, into the picture but 
perhaps now more universally and with greater intensity. Dr. Chandler, who is proceeding 
at a rare pace to specialize his departments, has created a new local council to unify the 
information work that has already been done at Liverpool. Every technical book costing 
over five shillings is bought, and the usual collections of periodicals and other material of 
technical and industrial interest are being increased and a bulletin of additions is being issued 
soon after the end of each month. The Technical library is one that combines lending and 
reference activities, telephone and postal services ; in faét all the orthodox aétivities that 
have been standard in the larger towns since Glasgow began them in 1916, and possibly new 
and extended ones. The William Brown Library which was destroyed in Air Raids is being 
reconstructed and the enlarged Technical Library will be developed in it. This is one city 
only ; every large city reports some increase in the services rendered, for example the Telex 
service is now available at Manchester. It is essential that public libraries everywhere realize 
the part they may play; if they do not, the suggestion made recently that the lending of 
technical books should become an aétivity of the Technical Colleges may become a reality. 
* * * * * * 

\t the same time there is always a danger, when there is a pressing need to do one thing, 
that it may be done at the expense of the wider aspects of things. Technology, multifarious 
as it is, is only a part, and by no means the largest part, of “the universe of books”. Libraries, 
especially public, university, and school libraries, have the duty of maintaining the Humanities 
in a world dangerously becoming a mass-technological one, if it does not become one of 
techno-illiterates. The balance should be kept and that may mean larger book funds than 
we have even in this age of plenty, or relative plenty. 

* * * * * * 

Librarians who make experiments are the benefactors of their fellows, expecially those 
who, after a reasonable time, render account of their results. We have reached a stage when 
anything that expedites work is to be welcomed: that is commonplace. Mr. Lionel R. 
McColvin has just told us, in the L. A. Record, of the really successful job he has made of 
the token system of fiction charging in which, as everyone now knows, the book is not 
charged at all except that the borrower leaves a token in exchange for his book and can 
only recover it to take another book. The number of books lost by the method is the simplest 
factor used in judging this free scheme if not the most important. 230 books may have been 
lost, the estimated value of which is {80 and, bringing into account the loss of tokens, the 
entire loss was about £100, a very small sum to pay for the great saving in Staff time. Mr. 
McColvin is clear that the system at present suits Westminster where the rush hour crowding 
is probably unique ; he does not recommend it to other libraries whose conditions may 
not be similar. ‘“The old fashioned ‘Brown’ system is, in my opinion, much more efficient 
and economical than any other that has been tried in the past.” “‘We changed because we 
bad to—but we have no regrets.” 
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Against the Westminster experience we may read, from The Croydon Advertiser, that the 
simple manually-operated card-filing system—the so-called Brown system of course—‘‘is 
too slow to cope with the return of books at busy times”. Following the experiment at 
Wandsworth, micro-film changing is to be introduced at Croydon central library which will 
reduce the counter space now used by 75 per cent and reduce the staff required (five at a 
cost of over £2,000 yearly) to three. The initial cost of introducing the system, including 
the adaptation of counters and other fittings, will be £600. The running cost, apart from 
salaries, is to be £200 a year. The saving in salaries is estimated at £700. 

* « * * * - 


In spite of recent amendments of salary scales, the whole topsy-turveydom of payments 
to skilled and unskilled labour has created a situation in which the black-coated worker 
can no longer hope to maintain the level of life he enjoyed, or endured, in 1939-40. This 
is brought out very clearly in articles, the first of which appeared on January 21, in The 
Economist, a journal not prone to extravagant utterances. A quotation is perhaps permissible : 
“Where the pre-war salary was from £200 up to £700 or so, the present-day salary should 
be about three times as large to enable the recipient to maintain his absolute standard of 
living, and about three-and-a-half times to enable him to keep his place in the community.” 
It should be three-and-a-half to four times for those in the range £700 to £1,000. If, says 
the writer, the salary is now less, and is not to be raised to it, “those who take the decision 
are, in effect, deciding that either the standard . . . was too high before the war, or alternatively 
that, in a country which as a whole is richer, they should rightly be poorer... The people 
concerned should not share at the average rate in the progress of the nation.” Our dilemma 
has seldom been put better. 

* . + * * * 


It will be strange to contemplate the Sheffield libraries without J. P. Lamb so much 
is he identified with them. His original mind, constructive power, and his full recognition 
of the many opportunities usual and unusual that his command offered, have enabled him 
to place a system, which was once a Cinderella amongst libraries, into their front rank. When 
R. J. Gordon went to Sheffield the library system was in a deplorable position and in his 
cleansing of the Augean stable he was fortunate to attract J.P.L. as his deputy. Together 
they cleansed, weeded and re-created the work ; and when Gordon went on to his splendid 
service at Leeds, J.P.L. stayed to bring his gifts to the making of the beautiful new Central 
Library and the gradual—to some it seemed rapid—organization of the series of branch 
libraries, some of which, Manor Park for example, have not been surpassed in England. 
Some may think quite as memorable as his general aétivities his extra ones: his organization 
of interservices with commerce and industry; the liaison with schools which the joint 
committee of teachers, education and library representatives supervises under his advice ; 
his creative use of the cinema and almost daily talks, visits, and exhibitions for children and 
and for adults ; his development of civic information services—but we are not writing an 
obituary ; many years of happy retirement, we hope, will elapse before that necessity arises. 
A word may be said of his organization of relief, information and remedial work after the 
severe raids on Sheffield. Here we merely add a word of gratitude for past services, the 
expression of our hope that he will continue in his own way to serve librarianship and our 
regret that his retirement may mean the loss of his presence at meetings to energize, criticise, 
and show us the abundant humour which has enlivened contemporary library life. 

* * * * * * 


The colleéted papers of one of the major political figures of recent times—Hiram W. 
Johnson, two-term Governor of California and United States Senator for 30 years—have been 
acquired by the Bancroft Library on the Berkeley campus, University of California, 
President Robert Gordon Sproul announced today. 

The valuable and heretofore unavailable Johnson materials were acquired from his son, 
Hiram W. Johnson, Jr., a San Francisco attorney. They are without question the most 
significant, as well as one of the largest, obtained by the Bancroft Library in the more than 50 
years’ existence at Berkeley of the famed historical and literary research centre, according to 
its director, Dr. George P. Hammond. 
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Filmed Books and Plays of 1955 
By A. G. S. ENsER 
\uthor ot Fe/med Books and Plays, 1928-49, and Supplements, 1950-51, 1952-54 


lhe Supplement to Filmed Books and Plays, 1952-54, is now with the printers and should be 
available very soon. Consequently, with the publication of this article, bibliographical details 
f the majority of filmed books and plays will be covered between the years 1928 and 1955. 

1955 has seen, cinematographically, some outstanding films made from books. Especially 
worthy of note are Niall’s Bad Day at Black Rock; Hunter’s Blackboard Jungle ; Brickhill’s 
The Dambusters ; Steinbeck’s East of Eden; Van Druten’s I am a Camera; Thompson’s Not 
a Stranger ; Boland’s The Prisoner ; Shakespeare’s Richard Ill ; and William’s Rosi 
| attoo. 
Whilst we are more concerned with the literary aspects of this subject, there can be little 
doubt that the presentation of a filmed book or play in colour, cinemascope and stereophonic 
sound, all add to the richness and enjoyment of a film version faithfully following the printed 
source. 

In the following list of filmed books and plays of 1955, the title of the film is given 
first in alphabetical order, followed by the name of the author. If the original title of the book 
differs from that given to the film, this is shown in brackets in italics immediately after the 
name of the author. As in previous lists, it is not claimed that all books and plays made into 
films during 1955 are included here, and I should be grateful to be informed of any omissions. 
It should be observed that some films may be missing from this list because, though shown 
first early in 1955, these films were registered in 1954 and thus appear in my Sapp/ement 1952-54. 
\lso, not all films given in the following list have yet been shown in this country, e.g., Ferber’s 
Giant and William’s Rose Tattoo. 

Where (P) appears by the side of an author’s name, it indicates that the book is in play 


rorm 

FILMED BOOKS AND PLAYS, 1955 

litle of Film Luthor 

\bove us the Waves me - 6 Warren, C., avd Benson, J. 
\dventures of Hajji Baba, The .. j Morier, James 
\dventures of Quentin Durward Scott, Sir Waiter (Oxentin Durward) 
\frican Fury at is , : Michael, George 
\lligator named Daisy, An its Terrot, Charles 
\nimal Farm are , = ve Orwell, George 
\s Long as They’re Happy . Sylvaine, Vernon (P 
\way all Boats”. My Dodson, Kenneth 
Bad Day at Black Rock : Niall, Michael 
Battle Cry Uris, Leon 
Before I Wake * Debrett, Hal 
Bhowani Junction ” _ Masters, John 
Big Knife, The .. % Odets, Clifford (P 
Blackboard Jungle Hunter, Evan 
Black Widow = j Quentin, Patrick 
Blood Alley , és Fleischman, Albert S. (Alarder’s No Accident) 
Break in the Circle a Loraine, Philip 
Bridges at Toko-Ri, The Michener, James A. 
Brigadoon = : Lerner, Alan Jay (P 
Captain Lightfoot. = Burnett, William R. 
Carrington, V.C. ... ¢ Christie, Dorothy, avd Christie, Campbell (P 
Cast a Dark Shadow oo ae Green, Janet (Marder Mistaken) (P) 
Cell 2455, Death Row Chessman, Cary] 
Charley Moon re ; ‘a Arkell, Reginald 
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Cobw eb, The 
Colditz Story, The 
Conquest ot Space 


Daddy Long ] cys 
Dambusters, The . 
Deep Blue Sea, The 
Deep in my heart 
Delavine Affair, The 
Desert Sand 

Desirée ‘ 
Desperate Hours, The 
Desperate Hours, The 
Destry 

Dial 999 

Diane 

Doétor at Sea 


East of Eden 
Escapade 


Far I ke rizons, The 


Female on the Beach 
Footsteps in the Fog 
Foxfire 


Gentlemen Marry Brunettes 
Geordie 

Giant 

Glass Cage, The 
Good Morning, Miss Dove 


High and the Mighty, The 
How to be Very, Very Popular 
How to be Very, Very Popular 


l am a Camera 
1 Died a Thousand Times 
ll Cry Tomorrow 


Kentuckian, The 


Kiss of Fire 


Lady and the Tramp 

Lady Chatterley’s Lover .. 
Last Frontier, The 

Left Hand of God, The 
Long Gray Line 


Love ts a Many-Splendoured Thing 
Lucy Gallant 


Make Me an Offer 

Man Called Peter, A ; 

Man From Bitter Ridge, The 
Man who Loved Redheads, The 
Man Who Never Was, The 
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Luthor 


Gibson, Thomas 
Reid, P. R. 
Bonestell, C., and Levy, W. 


Webster, Jean 

Brickhill, Paul 

Rattigan, Terence (P) 

Arnold, Elliott 

Chapman, Robert (Winter wears a Shroud 
Robb, John (Punitive (ction) 
Selinko, Annemarie 

Hayes, Joseph 

Hayes, Joseph (P) 

Brand, Max (Desiry Rides Again) 
Graeme, Bruce (IVay Out, The) 
Erskine, John (Diane de Poitiers) 
Gordon, Richard 


Steinbeck, John 


Macdougall, Roger (P) 

Emmons, Della Gould (Sacajawea of the 
Shoshones) 

Hill, Robert (Besieged Heart, The) (P) 

Jacobs, W. W. (Interruption, The) 

Seton, Anya 


Loos, Anita (But Gentlemen Marry Brunettes) 
Walker, David 

Ferber, Edna 

Martin, Archibald E. 

Patton, Frances Gray 


Gann, Ernest kK. 
Lindsay, Howard (P) 
Hope, Edward 


Van Druten, John (P) 
Burnett, William R. (High Sverra) 
Roth, Lilian 


Holt, Felix (Gabrie/ Horn) 
Lauritzen, Jonreed (Rose and the Flame, | he 


Greene, Ward 

Lawrence, David Herbert 

Roberts, Richard Emery (G//ded Rooster, Ihe) 

Barrett, William E. 

Maher, M., and Campion, N. R. (Bringing up 
the Brass) 

Suyin, Han (Many Splendoured Thing, A) 

Cousins, Margaret (Life of Lucy Gallant, 1 he) 


Mankowitz, Wolf 

Marshall, Catherine 

Raine, W. M. 

Rattigan, Terence (Iho /s Sy/via 7) (P) 
Montague, Ewen 




















litle of Film 
Man Without a Star 


Man With the Golden Arm, The 


Mister Roberts 

Mister Roberts 

Moonfleet . 

Murder by Proxy . 

My Sister Eileen 
Night of the Hunter, The 
Not as a Stranger 


One Desire 
One Jump Ahead 


Passage Home 

Pillars of the Sky le 
P... Respectueuse, La 
Prisoner, The 


Queen Bee 


Raising a Riot 

Rains of Ranchipur, The 
Rawhide Years, The 
Rhapsody . 

Richard III 

Ripening Seed 

Robbers Roost 

Room in the House 

Rose Tattoo 

Rough Company 


Secret Interlude 

See How they Run 
Seven Cities of Gold 
Seven Year Itch, The 
Shield for Murder 
Shrike, The 
Silver Chalice, The 
Simon and Laura .. 
Six Bridges to Cross 
Smiley 

Soldier of Fortune 
Spoilers, The ” 
Stolen Air-Liner, The 
Storm Fear ae 
Storm over the Nile 
Summer Madness 


Svengali 


Tall man Riding 
Tall Men, The 
fender Trap, The.. 
lennessee’s Partner 
That Lady a 
Third Party Risk .. 
This Island Earth 

lo Catch a Thiet 
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Luthor 
Lintord, Dee 
Algren, Nelson 
Heggen, Thomas 
Heggen, Thomas, avd Logan, J. (P) 
Faulkner, J. Meade 
Nielsen, Helen 
Fields, ie and Chodorov, |. (P 
Grubb, Davis 
Thompson, Morton 


Richter, Conrad (1 acey Cromwell 
Chapman, Robert 


\rmstrong, Richard 
Henry, Will (Frontier Fur) 
Sartre, Jean-Paul 

Boland, Bridget (P) 


Lee, Edna 


Te »ombs, ’ 

Bromfield, Louis (Rains Came, Th 
Fox, Norman A. 

Richardson, H. H. (Maurice Guest) 
Shakespeare, William (P) 

Colette 

Grey, Zane 

Evans, E. E. (Bless this House) (P 
Williams, Tennessee (P) 
Hamilton, Donald 


Basso, Hamilton (V/ew from Pompeys Head) 
King, Philip (P) 

Ziegler, Isabelle G. (Nine Days of Father Serra) 
Axelrod, George (P) 

McGivern, William P. 

Kramm, Joseph (P) 

Costain, Thomas B. 

Melville, Alan (P) 

Dinneen, J. F. (Anatomy of a Crime) 
Raymond, Moore 

Gann, Ernest kK. 

Beach, Rex E. 

Pudney, John (1 hursday Adventure 

Seeley, Clinton 

Mason, A. E. W. (Four Feathers, The) 
Laurents, A. (Time of the Cuckoo, The) (P) 
Du Maurier, George 


Fox, Norman A. 

Fisher, Clay 

Schulman, Max and Smith, R. P. (P) 
Harte, Bret 

O’Brien, Kate 

Bentley, Nicholas 

Jones, Raymond F 

Dodge, David 
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] ttle oat } ilm Lushor 
To Dorothy, a Son - ' Macdougall, Roger (P) 
To Hell and Back ¥ * ke Murphy, Audie 
Town Like Alice, A. en Shute, Nevil 
lrial si : ; Mankiewicz, Donald 
{ lysses ; : . Homer (liad) 
Under the Caribbean ? ae Hass, Hans (Diving fo —1dventure) 
Untamed .. = Moray, Helga 
Value for Money . ; a Boothroyd, Derrick 
Vanishing American, The , ‘dy Grey, Zane 
Violent Saturday ; kas 9 Heath, W. L. 
We’re No Angels ‘a a ee Husson, Albert (.\y Three Angels) (P) 
Where there’s a Will - a wit Delderfield, R. E. (P) 
Yank in Ermine, A. ; Jets or Carstairs, J. P. (So/id ! said the Ear/) 


(nd what filmed books and play may we look forward to in 1956 7 From information 
received from the various film companies we may expeét to see filmed versions of Maupassant’s 
Be/--Ami; Montserrat’s The Story of Esther Coste//o; Brickhill’s Reach for the Sky; Verne’s Round 
the World in 80 Days ; Waugh’s Island in the Sun; and Tolstoi’s War and Peace. 


Cataloguing: Some New Approaches 
By Henry A. SuHarp, Author of Ca/al/oguing 


7. The Winter 1955 Examinations 


Tuis is a sort of sequel to number 3 of this series, Thoughts on cataloguing examinations, and is 
an attempt to review the papers set at the three cataloguing examinations as one sees them 
from the angle of candidates having various standards of cataloguing knowledge and experience, 
ranging from the extremely elementary to the advanced knowledge likely to be found in 
practising cataloguers in various sorts of libraries. The opinions expressed are personal, 
others might put forward completely different ones that would be at least as acceptable to 
the respective examiners. In the practical questions particularly is this so, for except in the 
simplest examples no one finding is likely to be dead right and all others wrong, and as 
everybody knows, the set titles are never exactly simple. All that has been attempted is to 
give a commonsense sample of how they might be handled, not merely to conform with 
fixed rules, but with some regard to the convenience of users of a catalogue. 


ENTRANCE 

The winter examination is only interesting because it was the last time cataloguing 
or anything else—-would appear as part of an “Entrance” examination. From now on it is 
superseded by the appropriate part of the new First Professional Examination, the cataloguing 
part of which was dealt with in number 3 of this series. 

For record purposes it will therefore suffice to say that our subject was covered by three 
questions, of which not more than two were to be attempted. All of them were completely 
Straightforward and beyond criticism. 

The first called for a comparative essay on the classified and dictionary catalogue, and 
for a main entry for EACH. It is hoped that nobody was put off by the capitalization of 
EACH, as a main entry is of course the same for both catalogues. I know some will argue 
that in a classified catalogue the main entry is a subject one, whereas it is an author entry 
placed under the appropriate class heading. The difference is merely one of position in the 
catalogue. 

The second called for some knowledge of the physical form of catalogues other than the 
card and sheaf ones, and for a description of one of them. Most probably chose the printed 
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form, either in orthodox type or in some form of mechanical reproduction, including the 
photographic one, and which has shown some slight signs of revival in recent years. 

Lastly was the question asking w/y four examples of references were used : a see reference 
from a scientific to a popular term, a see a/so one from a general term to a more specific one, 
a see one from the first part of an author’s compound name to the second, which by the way 
is contrary to the code rule but does not affeét the reason why it exists, and a see from a title 
to a family name. 

It is not unlikely that some of the questions in the new examination will follow somewhat 
similar lines, so time spent looking through past Entrance papers will not be altogether 
wasted. 

ADVANCED 

If one was asked to define just where Registration cataloguing ends and Advanced 
begins, the answer would be that there is no clear line of demarcation, and that the Advanced 
examination covers the entire field—except that there is no practical paper—as again was 
explained in the third article. Conversly, the paper included several questions that might 
not have been appropriate in a Registration one. The name of Ranganathan for instance 
occurs twice, and that of Lubetzky once. 

It comprised as usual eight questions, any four of which had to be attempted, all of them 
carrying “equal” marks. Incidentally, candidates should take care to read the “NOTE” 
at the head of each examination paper, which in this case says among other things that 
“examples are to be given wherever practicable”. My experience is that candidates often 
omit to do this, possibly with serious consequences. 

While it does not necessarily follow that the paper is unbalanced, we notice that three 
of the questions have a slant towards centralized or co-operative cataloguing, certainly a 
matter of great current interest. The first of these (no. 3) openly asked for a discussion of 
the pros and cons of centralized cataloguing, with an outline of “methods” thrown in for 
good measure. The second (no. 4) was perhaps more subtle, but no less current : a discussion 
of the advantages of using catalogue cards issued by the British National Bibliography. The 
other question in this category (no. 7) was concerned with the value of union catalogues 
in a system of libraries. 

In the second of this series we dealt with the vexed and again current problem of 
societies and institutions, and indicated some of the trends of opinion on them. This was 
substantially the theme of the question (no. 5) concerning them, asking for a justification 
of “such a complex and detailed set of rules”, or for proposals for simpler treatment. As 
there should be few cataloguers who have reached the stage when they can face an advanced 
examination who would be prepared to justify the rules as they stand, it is assumed that most 
would put forward proposals for the simpler treatment of these forms of corporate authorship. 

If cataloguing can be said to have a household name, no doubt that name is Cutter, 
so it should not be difficult at least to attempt to assess the importance in modern cataloguing 
of the views expressed in his Rales for a Dictionary Catalog (no. 1). 

It might not be quite as easy to do the same for Lubetzky’s Cataloging Rules and Principles, 
to which we have made several references, if only because his Report has probably had rather 
a small circulation in this country. Ranganathan’s name is doubtless better known, but | 
am not sure that many of us would be prepared to venture without prior notice on any serious 
assessment of his views as expressed in his recent books. Most of those who chose the question 
were probably forced back on Cutter, despite all that is said about him today. 

This leaves us with three other questions ; two of them are not exactly dissimilar. The 
first (no. 2) asks “‘what cataloguing and indexing methods” the candidate would “‘advocate” 
for either a special library, “‘or a special department of a municipal library or university library”. 
Most would doubtless choose his own library, possibly throwing in a few modifications 
of his own, if only because the question stipulates that the answer is to be illustrated from 
one’s own experience, indicating “‘the type of material handled”, but not of course naming 
an actual library. It should have presented no difficulties to anyone who has reached the 
Stage at which this examination can be taken. Perhaps it was a little trickily phrased, with 
its “either” and two “or’s”. 
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The not dissimilar question reterred to was number 6, and called for, e//her a justification 
of the use of annotation or an indication of the limits within which it should be practised 
in an open access library, and involving besides, a statement of the physical form of catalogue 
in use, and “bearing in mind alternative sources of information and the cost in Staff time” 
\gain not a difficult question, and one of those on which the candidate with the facile pen 
could no doubt expatiate for quite a time. 

The last, and I suppose, most difficult question was the one that introduced for the second 
time, the name of Ranganathan. It consisted of a quotation from his last book on cataloguing, 
to which again we referred earlier : Heading and canons : comparative Study of five catalogue codes. 
The quotation was from page 22 and reads : “Cataloguing has now emerged from the stage 
of hand-to-mouth existence and rule-of-thumb practice. It has entered the stage of scientific 
method”. To tackle it one must know a little about Dr. Ranganathan’s background and 
philosophical approach to library administration and perhaps to classification in particular. 
The quotation is taken from the prologue to his book, and begins the caption headed 
‘Scientific method”, which he proceeds to develop in the succeeding three pages. I suppose 
most of us could have written an essay on the quotation if it had stood by itself or could have 
been lifted out of its context ; but to comment on it, and much more to criticize it in relation 
to the author’s views is quite another matter. 

REGISTRATION 

This of course is the important examination, and the one on which so many hundreds 
of Students have foundered ; some in fact have been known to forsake librarianship because 
of their continued inability to “satisfy the examiners”. Happily, the percentage of passes 
has risen lately ; whether this is due to any easement on the part of the examiners or to a 
deeper appreciation of the subject on the part of students is a matter for speculation. 

With regard to the winter examination, the first question pleased me because it concerned 
something we dealt with in number four of this series, and nothing brings more comfort 
to the heart of a teacher than to find that, even if by sheer coincidence, he was one ahead of 
the examiners! The question was the long quotation from Cutter concerning “the con 
venience of the public’. It is hoped that a good many candidates were lucky enough to 
have read it! Candidates were required not to comment on Cutter’s statement in relation 
to his own rules, but “in relation to any group (and the group was in italics) of rules in the 
\-A code.” Even this should not have been difficult to those who have formed their own 
opinions on the code rules for societies and institutions, or who again, might have read what 
one wrote. 

This was followed by the regular sort of question calling for a knowledge of specific 
code rules : this time they were those for compound surnames, which we dealt with in number 
six, ecclesiastical dignitaries, epitomes, and illustrators. “‘Adequate examples” were reasonably 
called for. Personally I have never held the view that even practising cataloguers should 
be expected to quote all the rules in their code word for word, but they should know what 
they are and what they do. This in faét is all the examiners asked for in the words “show 
your understanding”. All four rules represent common forms of authorship and should 
have presented no difficulty. 

\rising from knowing rules by heart, in question three the examiners made it perfectly 
plain that they did not expect it by printing a N.B. note that “verbatim transcriptions of 
the rules are not required”. This question, which again was dealt with in number six of the 
series, asked for a list of the rules on which the British and American committees failed to 
agree. The real test lay not so much in listing the rules as in discussing “the patterns of 
reasoning behind these differences”. But even that was capable of being coped with. 

The last of the four questions in Section A, of which two had to be attempted, was 
another of those “listing ones”: and the list had to be “in the order laid down in the A-A 
code” of the items comprising the imprint and the collation, which we have always tried 
to persuade students to learn by heart for the obvious reason that they are used in the same 
order every time a book is catalogued. There was also a two-part tail-end to this question ; 
the first asking for the type of library the candidate had in mind in discussing the usefulness 
of this information, and the second, not perhaps so happy on the spur of the moment, asking 
for “comment on BNB principles” 
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\s a general Comment on this section one would say that anyone who had pursued a 
course of Study should have had little difficulty in choosing two questions to which justice 
could be given. 

Seétion B comprises six questions, of which four had to be attempted. The first (no. 5) 
was rather novel and might have scared some candidates. It asked for five events in chrono 
logical order, which in the candidate’s opinion “fare the most important milestones in the 
development of cataloguing”. I suppose everybody who attempted this question started off 
with the British Museum rules (1841), which are, unquestionably the basis of everything 
that has come after. From there they may have jumped to Cutter (1876), then to the Anglo- 
\merican code (1908), and then right away to the most recent development, the appearance 
of the BNB (1950) and the projected plan for producing printed cards this year. But what 
might make a fifth, and what are some of the possible claimants to inclusion besides those 
mentioned. For example, the Vatican rules, Prussian Instructions, A.L.A. Rules, 1949, etc. 
Ranganathan also chose five codes for comparison in his book, but there have been other 
“milestones” besides codes of rules ; the setting up of the great printed card scheme by the 
Library of Congress, the development of the card catalogue in our own libraries, the idea 
of the union catalogue, and in recent years the development of mechanical means of dupli- 
cation that have so greatly facilitated the union idea. It is hoped that everybody was not 
completely sidetracked into codes. 

Perhaps to compensate for this question, the next was a comparatively simple one dealing 
with the advantages of name catalogues—as distinét from author ones—-and naturally, asking 
for examples of the sorts of entries that might be included in one. It was so simple and 
Straightforward as to call for no particular comment. The same remark applies to the 
perennial question on selective cataloguing. I have always wondered why this appears so 
frequently, and whether in fact it was some examiner’s pet subject. At a guess I would say 
that over a period of years it has appeared more times than any question on one theme. The 
only thing the candidate had to be careful about was to state the type of library he had in mind. 

The really controversial question was one that I had rather envisaged, and which at 
least had the advantage of being something “‘new’’. It asked for a definition of, and for examples 
of “chain indexing”, with an outline of the advantages claimed for it. Personally I entirely 
disapprove of it, and though I have tried several times to do so, have invariably come to 
the conclusion that to the average user of a catalogue it has nothing to commend it whatever. 
But that is of course only a personal opinion, not shared I know by my friend the editor of 
the British National Bibliography. Anyone who tackled it would have been wise to have read 
the two articles on it in the Record for April and May, 1955, and to have studied the review 
of the June, 1954 paper in the Assistant Librarian in which the practical examples were indexed 
by the orthodox method and by chain indexing. 

Special cataloguing as it is called, though basically all cataloguing is the same, was 
catered for by calling for an outline scheme for cataloguing a collection devoted to one of 
three subjects : maps ; books for children ; and British Government publications. Here, as 
in two of the other questions, was a welcome note in brackets indicating clearly what the 
examiners required. In this case it reads : “Candidates are expected to give examples and to 
show sufficient familiarity with the type of material chosen to enable them to produce a 
practical scheme”. I am sure one is speaking for candidates as a whole when one says how 
much it is hoped that this sort of note will be provided in future wherever it might be helpful. 

I have purposely left over until next month the usual “assign subject headings” question, 
which we shall deal with in conjunétion with the practical paper. 





ASSOCIATION OF ASSISTANT LIBRARIANS 

The 7th Annual Week End Conference will be held at Keswick Hall, Norwich, 13th-15th 
\pril, 1956. 

\ brochure giving further details, including discussion notes, brief reading lists and 
local information, will be sent to all Conference members who forward their names, addresses 
and libraries, together with 10s. deposit to A.A.L. Conference Secretary, F. D. Sayer, Esq., 


\.L.A., Central Library, Norwich. 
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Spotlight 
By A. G. S. ENSER 


[He opinion of the Honorary Legal Adviser 
to the Library Association is that no member 
of the Association can be expelled for applying 
for, or accepting, a professional library post 
which is advertised at a salary thought to be 
too low or not commensurate with the 
responsibility attached thereto. 

We are also informed that, since the Asso 
ciation is not a trade union, it would not be in 
order to suggest additional bye-laws which 
could be used to expel a member on the 
grounds referred to in the previous paragraph. 

The impasse that has now been reached is 
causing a very great deal of heart-burning 
and ill-feeling. Possibly, the question will be 
resolved when, and if ever, national agree- 
ment is reached on common Standards of 
grading Chief Librarians’ posts. Whatever 
basis may be chosen as the grading yardstick, 
for example population to be served (the most 
likely), or rateable value, once agreement is 
reached and put into operation much of the 
present cause for discontent would be eradi- 
cated. Under such a nationally applied 
grading, it would not be wise for any par- 


simonious local authority to advertise a Chief 


Librarian vacancy at a salary below that fixed 
by national agreement. Why? Because any 
such advertisement would be challenged 
immediately by NALGO who, undoubtedly, 
would win their appeal or action against any 
local authority contravening a national agree- 
ment on salaries or conditions of service. The 
famous Bolton case assures this. 

Since we know that our Library Association 
is powerless in this matter, and that even the 
formation of a separate trade union of profes- 
sional librarians would not resolve the problem, 
does not the solution lie in direéting all our 
efforts behind NALGO and SMCCL in 
obtaining a scheme of national grading of 
Chief Librarians 

Surely, the sooner this can be achieved the 
better. At the present time, those who play 
the game are being penalised. The cases at 
Bath, Islington and Thurrock are vividly 
remembered and will not be forgotten easily, 
but the present case of Huddersfield is worth 
citing as to what is involved morally and 
financially. 

The Chief Librarianship of Huddersfield 
was advertised within A.P.T. VII (£900- 


£1,100, amended January Ist, 1956, to £975 
£1,200). This county borough has a population 
of approximately 130,000 and it is known 
that many comparable towns pay their Chief 
Librarians anywhere up to {£1,780 per annum. 
Consequently, both the L.A. and the SMCCL 
protested against the inadequacy of the salary 
offered. The L.A. could not black-list the post, 
the SMCCL did not black-list, but suggested 
that applications be withheld. This meant 
that members of the Association only had 
their consciences to guide them in this matter, 
When it is realised that an appreciable number 
of members did apply for the post, and that 
from a sizeable short-list an appointment has 
been made, one can be forgiven for wondering 
what those non-applicants abiding by the 
suggestions of SMCCL are thinking or feeling. 
There can be little doubt that, had the post 
been graded adequately, the level of com- 
petition, therefor, would have been very 
much higher that it was and, it is more than 
likely, there would now be a very different 
Chief Librarian-designate of Huddersfield. 

But this is not the end of the story. Far 
from it indeed. What happens when the 
Joint National Council for Chief Officers’ 
recommendation for the national grading of all 
Chief Librarians is adopted ? Since possession 
is nine tenths of the law, it is patently obvious 
that the sitting tenant will get the benefit 
of the regrading. In the case of Huddersfield, 
it means that the new Chief Librarian to be 
will get the immediate benefit, perhaps, of 
the difference between Grade A.P.T. VII and 
Grade F of the J.N.C. Scales; in terms of 
cash a possible difference of between £500 to 
£700 per annum. Can it be wondered at if 
such tangible rewards are pursued in pre- 
ference to shadowy haloes ? But, at the top, 
where competition is at its fiercest, what a 
price is demanded of those who put personal 
integrity first, last and all the time. 


Your comments are invited. 


Gramophone Records 
By Jack Dove, 


Borough Librarian, Hove 


SCHEHERAZADE, a symphonic suite Op. 35 
which illustrates four of the tales of the Arabian 
Nights by Rimsky Korsakov is a radiant piece 
of recording. The Swiss Ernest, Ansermet 
conducts L’Orchestre de la Societe des Con- 
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certs du Conservatoire de Parts and there ts 
olid, and sustained full orchestral playing. The 
solo violin is by Pierre Nerin and there are 
effective harp accompaniments. The third 
movement of the Young Prince and Princess 
has a haunting melody where flute, clarinet, 
horn and strings are all quietly and sympa 
thetically handled. | thought all sections of the 
orchestra were well and firmly reproduced on 
this Decca LXT 5082. 

Sibelius, 90 years old but yesterday, has been 
described recently as a composer whose total 
musical effect is predominantly regional or 
He speaks of the lakes and 
forests, the frost and the dark beyond the 
North Wind, the sudden radiance of the 
northern Spring, all of which make his music 
unique to our ears. Certainly he is different. 
It is as if his clime, his outlook and his 
surroundings are shrouded in something vast 
and mySterious. His symphonies have no 
central theme. They consist instead of motifs 
and fragments which have been hammered 
together. The fifth in E flat major, Op. 82, 
however, has a germinal motif in the first 
movement which expands rapidly. It unfolds 
‘as quickly as Japanese paper flowers in a glass 
of water” and as one critic has said, so rapidly 
developing is the process that it is impossible 
to tell if the first movement is in faét one, or 


geographical. 


two. 


The four horns open with a significance all 
their own and this oft repeated theme is hidden 
within the orchestra at times. It is a confused 
first movement, despite the haunting themes, 
and ends in a flourish of Strings and heavy 
brass. The slow movement is simple with 
again considerable and mounting variations on 
the opening theme, but the allegro molto is 
fiery, the surging sounds ending with five 
precise, sharp, delayed chords. 


This Decca recording LXT 5083 is superb 
and Anthony Collins conduéts the London 
Symphony Orchestra. On the same disc is the 
lone poem “‘Night Ride and Sunrise” Op. 55 
a fine example of Sibelius’ national fervour. 


Decca have also recorded the same orchestra 
playing Sibelius’ 6th Symphony in D minor, 
Op. 104, LX'T 5084. This was written 32 years 
ago and is the culmination of the composer’s 


genius. There is a tranquil opening with 


characteristic snippets from the strings and the 
woodwind but the third movement produces 
some very effective brass in the poco vivace 
with the strings and woodwind weaving an 








elaborate background. ‘The quality ot th 
texture is assuredly disturbed by the sudden 
interjection of the brass, whereas in the move. 
ment following, there are eerie brass combina. 
tions which are most effectively recorded along 
with the drums. The whole eventually moves 
to a profound and quiet conclusion and it is; 
moving experience. “‘Pelleas and Melisande” 
occupies the remaining portion of this disc and 
provides a striking contrast from the Symphony 
This is Debussy’s incidental music to Maeter 
linck’s play and in parts is quite rhythmic. | 
was particularly impressed by Melisande at the 
Spinning Wheel and the following Entratte 
where an appealing theme is played in a lively 
Style and ends on a major chord—itself an 
unusual event. This is a catching and beautifu 
recording of an equally beautiful composition 


“So to every man we bring Music, Friend 
ship, Laughter”. Thus, Pamina and Papagen 
at the end of the first act of “‘Die Zauberflote”, 
recorded by Decca on LXT 5085-7. A disting 
advantage of these records over so many others 
is that the contents of the disc appears on each 
side on the record labels. It is a little aggravat- 
ing on recordings of operas, particularly when 
they extend over six or eight sides, not to know 
exactly what each side contains and no mathe- 
matical calculations can arrive at an exat 
answer. Here, the information is provided and 
this has doubtless disposed of any necessity for 
grooves. 

The “Magic Flute” is a fine engineering feat 
and this version altogether beautifully achieved. 
The constituent material of the finest quality is 
there again, of course, as in “Figaro” and “Don 
Giovanni” which I have previously commented 
upon. The cast and chorus of the Vienna State 
Opera: the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra, 
with Karl Bohm conduéting, and a galaxy ot 
soloists. 

The overture, one of the loveliest compost- 
tions in being, is brilliantly played and the 
recording of the full orchestra never wavers 
Tamino, played by Leopold Simoneau, is virile 
and sings feelingly and with ease. He is heard 
at the outset when three ladies save him from 
almost certain death by spearing a serpent 
These ladies sing as a trio, a harmonic form 
favoured by Mozart in this particular opera and 
the ensembles are always accomplished with 
precision and polish, by the ladies and later by 
the genii. “Before the gate we once did mett 
you”, a Terzetto in the second a@, is a littk 
gem of singing and accompaniment. 
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LAND AND PEOPLE 
IN NIGERIA 


K. M. Buchanan, B.A., and J. C. Pugh, M.A., A.R.I.C.S. 
With a Foreword by 
Professor L. Dudley Stamp, C.B.E., D.Litt., D.Sc. 


Land and People in Nigeria is an authoritative study on every aspect of the territory ; its geological, 
physical, and climatic setting, population, racial groups, agriculture, industry and mineral resources, 
its transport and public services. The book concludes with a consideration of future developments 
in the Nigerian social and economic pattern. Profusely illustrated with maps, diagrams and aerial 
photographs, this book will be an invaluable source of information to students, geographers, and 
to the general reader. 35s. net 


AND SO TO SEW 


An Introduction to Sewing 


Prepared by The Needlework Development Scheme 


This book is particularly intended for the girl who wishes to learn how to make her own clothes, 
but it will prove a mine of information to sewers of all ages. 

Inside are detailed instructions on the most commonly used sewing techniques, notes on fabrics, 
information about threads and their uses, how to take measurements, the correct way to use a pattern, 
and suggestions for choosing the most becoming styles, fabrics and colours. Also included are 
patterns and full instructions on how to make a wide range of attractive garments, while there is 
a whole chapter devoted to embroidery. 

Librarians will find this book particularly suitable for recommending to their borrowers, and are 
invited to write for the six page prospectus. 15s. net 


PRINCIPLES OF 
ART TEACHING 


Ruth Mock 


With a Foreword by A. B. Clegg, M.A., Chief Education Officer, West Riding of Yorkshire 


This book is written for both specialist and non-specialist teachers in all types of schools. Every 
aspect of art teaching is explored, with the child and his aptitudes and abilities always in mind. 
The book contains special chapters on the teaching of crafts, and on pictures in schools. Illustrated 
with line-drawings, monochrome and full colour half-tone plates. 
“A lucid, succinct and highly valuable book”, Art News and Review 
16s. net 


Order from your local Bookseller 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON PRESS LTD 
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| awarded the honours to Walter Berry as 
the bird-catcher Papageno. He completely 
captures the spirit of his Harlequin role and 
sets the Standard with his opening aria “Now 
tell me did you ever see so queer a kind of man 
as me?” The Staccato of the horns here is 
especially noticeable, and gives an idea of the 
faithfulness of the whole recording. His duet 
with Tamino, with his mouth padlocked, ts 
good fun and is followed again by the lovely 
trio of ladies singing with the two principals. 
This is fine part singing. The Three Genti open 
the finale of Act I with delicate piano singing 
and are followed by the exchanges between a 
Priest and Tamino. I thought this priest could 
have introduced much more colour and | 
faulted him on his persistent habit of singing 
all his semi-quavers as quavers, thus losing the 
motive of the recitative. In this finale is the 
flautist, who is answered by Papageno’s pan 
pipe, and the glockenspiel player, and they 


give yet further examples of the adequacy of 


the recording, for each time they play, the 
reproduction is perfect. 


Act Il opens with Sarastro telling his 
brother initiates that a newcomer, Prince 
[amino, is to be received into their order. An 
allegory of Freemasonry, as indeed the whole 
opera IS supposed to be ? Certainly it seems so. 
In any case, the King beseeches Isis and Osiris 
to hear in his aria which is characterised by the 
lowest register for a bass singer and Kutt 
Boehme’s voice is never lost. The grotesque 
negro, Monostatos, only has one aria to sing, 
“All with passion’s fever tingle” but well it 
is handled by August Jaresch, enhanced by the 
orchestral accompaniment with solo flute and 
piccolo rippling away the whole time. Pamina’s 
mother, the Queen of Night, has one of the 
most difficult of all operatic airs to sing “Ill 
have revenge’. Here is the theme of the 
overture in an exceedingly high register and 
Strangely enough, the quick notes are meti- 
culously clear but the triplets are not so distinét. 
It is followed by Sarastro’s “We know no 
thought of vengeance within these temple 
walls”, one of Mozart’s most well-known 
melodies, here recorded and Sung at a true 
larghetto pace and giving Kurt Boehme yet 
another opportunity to display his fine, re 
sounding bass. Hilda Gueden’s “Ah ’tis gone 
for ever” is remarkable for the restrained 
breathing and accuracy of its awkward inter- 
vals, whilst Papageno’s “Tis love, they say, 
love only that makes the world go round”’ is, 
as usual with him, jovially sung and the bells 


crystally recorded. 

And thus the Finale. ‘he duet of the armed 
men is marvellously balanced and the drums. 
horns and bassoons at various points ar 
magnificently recorded, particularly in the 
adagio march. | noticed a metallic needle effed 
at Scene 9 but this was only momentary and 
the recording is brought to a magnificent close 
\nother Decca triumph. 


Memorabilia 


“Ir is only too easy to borrow a book and 
forget it. Would you go through you 
library and see if by any chance you have 
borrowed a book and have then overlooked it.” 
This nicely worded request is not addressed 
to fallible folk such as all librarians know: 
it is to our legislators. When last May the 
Commons dissolved there were 1,000 books 
missing from the House of Commons Library 
and the Chairman, Mr. George Benson, whose 
letter is quoted here says that at the death 
of a former Member 22 were found amongg 
his effects. Members seem to borrow books 
without entering them on the simple record 
they are supposed to use. One would believe 
the House could afford an assistant to charge 
and discharge the books properly. 


* * * 


The passing of Alexander J. Philip reminds 
me that in 1912, or thereabouts, he and R. A 
Peddie proposed to initiate an Institute of 
Librarians which was to achieve what is s 
often suggested today, an organization com 
posed entirely of professional men (and 
women, I suppose although they were fewer 
than now, and I cannot remember mention 
of them). It was an idea at least twenty years 
ahead of the time. Another of his mam 
projects advertised and to some extent planned 
was an encyclopaedia of librarianship. Again, 
he was too early; thousands have entered 
the profession since and we know such an 
encyclopaedia is in progress at present 
Everyone knows he was the first proprietor 
and tor many years editor of The Librarian, 
which still survives. He revived and wa 
chairman of that convivial body of Londos 
librarians, the Pseudonyms, which originally 
was active in the first decade of this centun 
and of whose discussions James Duff Brown 
used to write reports in THE Liprary Wor. 
which much amazed its members. Beginning 
at Hampstead public libraries, the greater 
part of his life was spent at Gravesend 4 
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Now available 
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YEARBOOK OF THE UNITED NATIONS 
1954 


Atomic energy, disarmament, economic development, 
narcotics, non-self-governing peoples, the continental shelf 
these are but a few of the matters dealt with in the Yearbook. 


This eigth volume in the annual series presents accounts 
of the many political issues of the year before the Organization 
and covers the wide range of economic, social, legal, admini- 
strative and other subjects considered. It also contains a 
survey of the work of each of the specialised agencies. 


As a new feature, documentary citations and texts are given 
in a separate section following each main subject discussed. 
This renders the volume exceptionally useful to those in need 
of a comprehensive review of the work of the Organization as 
well as to those who may wish to study any matter in further 
detail. The Yearbook is fully indexed. 640 pages, cloth bound. 


70/- stg. (71/6 including postage) 
U.N. Publ. No. 1955.1.25 


United Nations publications are obtainable from 


H.M. STATIONERY OFFICE 
P. O. Box 569, London, S.E.1 
or through any bookseller 
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Borough Librarian. From there he wrote and 
published many small books on_ technical 
librarianship and another of his revivals was 
a new series of what had been Greenwood’s 
Library Year Book. Wis activities were many 
and the last of his publications, a classification 
of local collection material, appeared only a 
few years avo. 

Our language is probably the most dithcult 
n the world to write impeccably ; there is 
scarcely an author whose typist, compositor, 
proot reader, editor, even himself, does not 
let him down. Solomon knew well what he 
was putting over when he sighed “Oh that 
mine enemy would write a book.” Do you 
recall Rendell Harris doctrine of “residual 
errors’ ? He found them in every book, 
almost in every lyric, he read ; and he pointed 
out some as examples in Cardinal Newman’s 
‘Lead Kindly Light.” Look it up in the far 
back volumes of Ihe Library Assistant. These 
thoughts occur to me in acknowledging the 
venerosity of the Leeds correspondent who 
took me to task for my kindly meant reference 
to Ranganathan’s suggestions of libraries 
comprising and confined to “the warblings 
of the human spirit.” Ranganathan needs 
no detence from me, | assure the writer, and 
the discovery of taults of Omission or com 
mission in these columns does not alter my 
suggestion that a native user of English would 
not consider “‘warblings”’ as a suitable defini 
tion of the higher outpourings of the human 
spirit and emotions today. When a good 
idea is promulgated one would like to see it 
made perfectly. To say that every utterance 
of any librarian is so canonical that such a 
criticism is inadmissible is fantastic 


Ranyanathan sugvests classification, and for 
those interested we may note that a meeting 
of the Bliss Classification Group was held on 
January 7 at Chaucer House under the chair 
manship of Mr. G. Woledge. Mr. Savers 
rave a briet address on his personal memories 
and correspondence with Henry Evelyn Bliss 
and, after discussion, a committee was formed 
to consider the manner in which, now that 
its author has died, the Bibliographic Classi 
fication can be maintained and kept current 
and the B, Classification Bulletin, published 
by the H. W. Wilson Company can be con 
tinued. Dr. D. J. Campbell, of 15 Ashbourne 
Road, Ealing, W.5, continues a Hon. 


Secretary and all users and others interested 
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in the classification are invited to get int 
touch with him. 

\ correspondent points out to me. that 
when book-seleétion is mentioned the B.N.B 
and other general lists of current books are 
sometimes referred to as guides. “In what 
way °”’, he asks. | suppose he means that they 
do not indicate what books should be chosen 
for purchase. If so, he is of course right. Book 
selection means the choice from such lists of 
books suitable for the library he serves by a 
selector who knows what the books are as the 
joint product of author and publisher, how 
they differ from books apparently in the same 
subject field, and, what may be more important, 
how they fit into the colleétion for which they 
are destined. The lists are invaluable displays 
of the whole field and ensure that the seleétor 
knows of their existence; selection is an 
individual library use of them. It would be 
useful if we could know how many libraries 
now practice book-selection on the methods 
discussed by Lionel McColvin in his Theory of 
book-selection, 1925,—-he was about twenty-five 
then—which it is still eminently worth reading 
and thinking about. 


Round The Library World 


IN Ocroser 1946 The Samuel M. Wilson 
Library was conveyed to the University of 
Kentucky in terms of the will of the late Judge 
Wilson. The Collection has been housed in the 
Margaret I. King Library building in rooms 
specially equipped for its reception. The 
Wilson Library is particularly strong in the 
history of Kentucky, the history of the Pres- 
byterian Church, and genealogy. An account 
of the Samuel M. Wilson Library by Jacqueline 
Bull, Archivist in the University of Kentucky 
Library, has now been published by the 
University. 


Three major accumulations of _ private 
muniments are recorded among the acquisitions 
of the India Office Library in that Library’s 
latest report. These are the official and demi 
othcial correspondence of Sir James Fergusson 
of Kilkerran, 6th Bart., as Governor ot 
Bombay, 1880-1885; the papers of Edwin 
Samuel Montagu as Secretary of State for India 
in Council, July 1917-March 1922 ; the papers 
of John Allsebrook Simon, 1st Viscount 
Simon, as Chairman of the Indian Statutory 
Commission, 1927-1930. 
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ate ; hour diversions of bygone generations, 
ns shrewdly edited from the writings of 
y's : | MONTAUBAN CHAMBERS i contemporary authors, poets and diarists, 

and charmingly illustrated by the author. 

nl ST. ANNES-ON-SEA 16 pages of half-tone plates. 80 line 

drawings. 18s. Od. net 
LANCS. 
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NYASALAND 


LAND OF THE LAKE 
hy Frank Debenham 


The third in the Corona Library series of 
illustrated volumes dealing with the United 
Kingdom's dependent territories, the way 
their peoples live, and how they are governed. 

25s. (post 11 4d.) 


ELECTRONICS 


hy J. Thomson 


Volume 3 of the Services Textbook of Radiv 
An invaluable reference book, for beginner 
and technician alike, on a rapidly developing 
subject 12s. 6d. (post 114d.) 


HIM]S{O 


from the Government Bookshops 
or through any bookseller 


Mr. J. R. Bevins, Parliamentary Secretary to 
the Ministry of Works, has Stated that the 
capital cost of a new building to house both 
the Patent Office and its Library, extended to 
provide the coverage of a National Reference 
Library, is estimated to be rather more than 
£2,000,000, excluding the cost of a site. The 
Library would require more than half the total 
accommodation. 


The grand total of books and pamphlets in 
the New York Public Library at 30th June, 1955 
is recorded as 6,038,751. This very large figure 
includes—-Reterence Department, 3,662,783 ; 
Circulation Department, 2,375,968. No fewer 
than 393,278 volumes were added to the stock 
of the Circulation Department and 80,915 to 
the Reference Department during the year. 


Building operations of the National Library 
of Scotland have been completed. Begun in 
1951, both admiration and criticism of the new 
building have been widely expressed: in the 
near future it will be possible to hear how 
adequately the building serves its essential 
practical purposes. Circumstances dictated 
otherwise or Scotland might have expected to 
have a building comparable with that of the 


National Library of Wales. Is there a case fi, 
a National Library of England? The Britis: 
Museum of the United Kingdom is not in am 
sense a national library of England alone, , 
the others are of Scotland and Wales 


\ new type of university library in th 
United States of America, the Air Universip 
Library at Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama 
is scheduled for completion by June of th 
year. It is understood that the ultimate capaci 
will be for about 750,000 volumes and a ven 
large collection of military documents, direc 
tives, Air Force regulations, manuals, and so on 


\nother great new national library is to be 
built in Canada in the near future. Plans have 
been adopted, a site acquired, a scale mode 
prepared, and working drawings are expected 
to be ready in the Spring of this year. The 
Library will be in Ottawa, on the main Street, 
near the Supreme Court buildings. The build 
ing will house both the National Library and 
the Public Archives, with a capacity for the 
Library of about two million volumes 
Extremely modern and quite untraditional in 
design, this new building promises to be one 
of the most outstanding libraries of the world 


Obituary 


Many of us were grieved to hear of the passing 
of Daniel W. Herdman, F.L.A., for more than 
thirty years Librarian and Curator of Chelten 
ham. Newcastle-trained, he was in the organ 
ization movements of librarians, especially the 
L.A.A., in the first ten years of the century 
he went on to the Deputy Librarianship of 
Sunderland and in 1922 he found the place of 
his affection and his main life’s work in 
Cheltenham. Bookman as he was, he was able 
to combine the tripartite offices of curator of 
museum and of art gallery with library work 
as successfully as any man faced with that 
diffuse responsibility has done. He was for 
some time Hon. Secretary of the Museums 
Association and naturally at its conferences. 
He was often at ours, for the last time, | 
think, at Bournemouth, but he rarely par 
ticipated of late years in our public discussions 

Rather more than two years ago, now if 
failing health, he retired to Weston-super- 
Mare. I was privileged, in the company ot 
Mr. Ewart Owen, formerly of Leamington 
who had retired there some years previously, 
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to spend an afternoon with Mr. and Mrs. | 

















aSe for ea . 
Britis} Herdman rather more than a year ago. Theirs | 
in oa was a home with reminiscences in all rooms 
i of the literary, art and curious interests of 
7 his valuable life, and our conversation, led by 
him with charm and humour, showed on his 
part no signs of physical deterioration and 
n tl ranged over libraries, pictures and music in an 
versit atmosphere of the happiest domesticity. This 
ibama was a man whom to know was to love. The 
f th world is a little smaller and a little colder 
pacit for his death ; it must be more so for her who 
a ver for so many years sustained and companioned 
airec him. W.C.B.S. 
soon & + * * 
Mr. Reginald W. Brown, F.L.A., formerly 
Borough Librarian and Curator, Northampton, | 
to be : « gc . : : ome , » 7 ape 
tan M ho died on December 5, 1955, was a familiar The Wonderful Wellington Boots 
al figure at Library Association Conferences. (6s. net), in which these lively child- 
sectec ren appear, is by Margaret J. Baker, 
Th ‘ ‘ who, says THE OBSERVER, ‘never 
tx § Book Selection Guide vho, say. ER, ‘ne 
Street she : forgets for whom she is writing, 
build A Descriptive List of Books and uses magic as it should be used.’ 
y and of Interest to Librarians ae 
yr the *OPESS ; This is only one of our carefully 
mes PROFESSIONAL selected books for children of 
ral ir LiBRARY ASSOCIATION. Students Handbook, 
e one 1956. Library Association. 3s. 6d. net. 
orld This annual handbook consists of much detailed 
d information regarding the examination syllabus and 
the various courses of study for students of Librianship. 
The work includes a seleéted list of textbooks suitable 
; for the purposes of the candidate and reproduces the 
aE: papers set for the Summer and Winter Examinations 
H in 1955. 
than . 
ten McGiit (H. A.) Editor. Books for young 
reas people. Group 1, Under Eleven, Annotated 
> and Classified. Compiled by the North- the age when taste in reading 
an Western Branch of the Library Association. | develops, and they begin to 
p ol = Edition, ge ig a rege appreciate characterisation, wit and 
ce of omer ne 2s. Od. net. (9s. Od. to humour in text and illustrations. 
Lk in members). 
abl __ This booklist consists of an alphabetical list of 
-_ fiction, arranged in author order, and a classified list We have many outstand- 
br of - nt age —_— er the — to ing BROCK BOOKS for 
vork > suitable reading material for children under the age : , ‘ 
that of eleven. Each title has a short descriptive annotation, children of all | i If 
rm the titles intended for the youngest readers being you are not aiready on 
distinguished by an asterisk. This list will prove of our mailing list, write 
“ums alue to all who work with young children, whether for our catalogue (illus- 
ae. tarians, eeativens or parents. _ . / trated in colour) of over 
e, | JAYERS (W. C. Berwick) First Steps in 200 titles. 
par \nnotation in Library Catalogues. Asso- 
ons. ciation of Assistant Librarians. 2s. 6d. net 
v il & (2s. Od. to members) Brockhampton Press 
per This small work first began as an Essay submitted 
vy of to the Library Association Examiners in 1906, and MARKET PLACE, LEICESTER 
>tor later appeared as part of a series of L.A.A. booklets. 
ae This edition has been brought up-to-date, with the 


sly 
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aid of suggestions from tutors at the Library Schools, 
and new examples have been subStituted for the old 
Ihe author, well-known for his valuable text-books, 
has not attempted to produce a code for specialist 
annotation, but his work will be of great assistance 


to the cataloguing Staff 


GENERAI 


BorovIn (G. Che Charm of Ballet. Illus. 


15s. Od. net. 

This new work by the author of Invitation to the 
Ballet and This Thing called Ballet will appeal to all 
those who realise that ballet is a mature art, to be 
judged by mature Standards. The author incorporates 
many personal memories into his book, and illustrates 
it with some excellent photographs of famous dancers 


CuiLp (H.) Decorative Maps. Frontis., Illus., 


some in colour. Studio Publications. 


fl 5s. Od. net. 

“Decorative Maps’’ is No. 61 in the How fo do it 
serics, and introduces readers to the ancient craft of 
cartography Decorative maps have many contem 
porary uses, from interior decoration to industrial 
idvertising. The author describes in detail the evolution, 
ise and designing of these maps, illustrating the work 
with reproductions of maps from many sources 


Hosss (]. L.) Shrewsbury Street-names. W7// 

an appendix on The Shuts of Shrewsbury, 
by L. C. Lloyd. Illus. Wilding. 9s. 6d. net. 

Shrewsbury is remarkable for the faét that many 
of its Streets Still bear their mediacval names, and Still 
retains much of its original Street planning. This book 
will be of value to local historians, and all who take 
in interest in English topography he entries are 
arranged in alphabetical order, with a short historical 
account following cach &treet-name The Appendix, 
contributed by Mr. L. C. Lloyd, describes the Shrews- 
bury Shuts, the narrow passages linking the Streets, 
which are a notable feature of the town 


Kiein (M.), Hetmann (P.) and Money 


Kyre (R. | Editors. New Direétions in 
Psycho-analysis. The Significance of Infant 
Conflict in the Pattern of Adult Behaviour. 
Frontis. Tavistock. {1 18s. Od. net. 

This work deals with what is now called the 
Kleinian position. The work of Mrs. Klein during the 
past 30 years has been a valuable contribution to psycho- 
analysis, and is a result of her research into the early 
Stages of mental development Her work is now 
firmly eStablished, and many of her colleagues and 
Students are following her techniques. The results 
have opened new paths for the understanding and 


treatment of mental illness 


Scorr (W. 5.) Green Retreats. The Story of 
Vauxhall Gardens, 1661-1859. Illus. Odhams 
Press. 18s. Od. net. 

This comprehensive account of the Vauxhall 
Pleasure Gardens gives the reader the full story from 
the early beginnings as the New opring Gardens 
during the ReStoration period to the final decline 
during the middle nineteenth century when the property 
was finally sold for the low price ot £800. The author 


recreates the colourful scenes during the heyday of the 


Gardens, when celebrities of all kinds flocked to the 
entertainments. The illustrations include many repro- 
duétions from the works of Rowlandson and Cruik- 
shank, and the final chapter gives the brief story of 
various other pleasure gardens that existed in neigh- 
bouring areas. 

STEVENSON (E.) Henry Adams. A Biography. 
Frontis. Illus. New York and London: 
The Macmillan Company. {2 2s. Od. net, 

Chis biography is the first comprehensive account 
of the life of Henry Adams to appear in print. This 
work is the result of more than seven years research 
and Miss Stevenson presents a colourful picture of 
this complex personality, who was one of the most 
fascinating of American intelleétuals. 


JUNIOR 


Scorr (W.) The Cherrys and the Galleon. 

Illus. Brockhampton Press. 6s. Od. net. 

\ new title in this popular series, concerning the 

four Cherry children, who are lucky enough to have a 

father and mother who enter into the spirit of their 
many exciting adventures. 


Tayzor (R.) Circus triumphant. Illus. Bodley 


Head. 9s. 6d. net. 

\ Story of the carly days of the circus, with all 
the colour and aétion of life under the “big top” 
Ihe reader will follow with interest the adventures 
of Robert Fossley and his son John, who travel through- 
out England with their own circus. Children of all 
ages will enjoy this exciting tale, which has been based 
on fact. 

NEW EDITIONS 
GissinG (G.) The Town Traveller. 4th 
edition. Methuen. 7s. 6d. net. 

Readers are here introduced to a novel by George 
Gissing, which has been negleéted for too long a time. 
It is the light-hearted Story of the commercial traveller, 
Mr. Gammon, whose adventures provide a glimpse 
into the London of the 1890's 


Maxwe.i (W. H. and L. F.) Compilers. A 
Legal Bibliography of the British Common- 
wealth of Nations. Volume 1, English Law 
to 1800. Including Wales, the Channel 
Islands and the Isle of Man. 2nd edition. 
Sweet and Maxwell. £3 10s. Od. net. 

This volume is the first part of the new edition of 
the complete Legal Bibliography, and contains material 
to be found in the first two volumes of the earlier 
work. Much new material is included, and an Index 
of Places has been added, with a detailed subjeé 

Index as well as the Author and Title Index. Cumulative 

Supplements to this new edition will be published 

periodically. 


PERIODICALS RECEIVED 
The ACCOUNTANTS’ JOURNAL, January, 1956; 
LIBRARIAN, Sept.-Oct., 1955; The LIBR ARY 
ASSOCIATION RECORD, December, 1955, January, 
1956; NEW ZEALAND LIBRARIES, Sept.-Oct., 
1955, November, 1955; NEWS NOTES OF CALI 
FORNIA LIBRARIES, Vol. 50, No. 4, October, 1955. 








